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ADVERTISEMENT. 



T' 
* 
H E followidg Obr«rvattoni confifl pria^^ 

dpally of materials) which wer9 intended to. 
be employed in another work^ Sudh reputa* 
tkm as might have been acquiired by attention 
tofiyle, ornament, and krrangement, is ia-^ 
crificed for the fake of .dating^ while it it 
not too late, to the People of Great Britain^ 
as well as to thoft of Uclvidi fome fadsy 
very interelltng to them, and the knowiedgor 
of which poflibly may be of fervioe with re- 
fped to the queftions that are immediately 
to come before the Li^flaturc; 






ri ADVERTISEMENT. 

- As it is the management of thcfc times 
to conceal from the Public the meafures 
that are intended^ and as Miniilcrs are fatiT-- 
fied with carrying certain queflions through 
Parliament without troubling themfelves 
about farthertonfiderations, the Author can 
only reafon on the general notor;ety of thofc 
meafures ^ and he (hall be happy if at Ipaft^ 
part of that, to which it is faid the Govern- 
ment of the two kingdoms is pledged, may 
not prove true. A- wilh to ferveboth 
countries could alone have induced him to' 
undertake as difagrceable a tafk as has ever 
fallen to bis lot 5 and wlien he adds, that he 
ijsfenfiblc bow much of what he tfatw is 
likely, ^till well underftood, to be difpleating 
to many in both countries, and unlikely to 
fbit their prejudices, he, on thofe accounts, 
hopes he may daim fome fort of merit. 
The Manufaaurcrs of Britain will hot be' 

fatisfied 



ADVERTISEMENT/ Hi 

iktisfied with all his dodlriaes ; but in this 
hd ihuft acquiclcc for the prfcfent, as the ex- 
pdrifence of mankind tells us, that he who 
does not go every length with tfiofe who art 
Interefted in a queftion, unavoidably rifkh 

their good opinion. 

• » • • - ' -\ 

.V ... » . 

In refpe^l to Ireland, it is painful to him 

in an extreme degree, to feera even to the 

* • * * 

mod prejudiced and unreafonable, to take a 

part againft her in the propofed arrangement 

• • - , .»•*■. 

with Britain, although it be only^ in the fin- 
gle point relative to, the alteration, of tl>e 
Navigation A*^; (for he cannot confidcr 

* * * ' ■ 1 

Protcding Duties, as the wifli of that coun- 

••».•.....■ * •"? 

try at large ;) but he is convinced that the 

• ■ ■ ' •■•'■'' 

generality of the People of Ireland arc.not 
aware of the whole extent of what has been 
defired on that head. He thinks them more 

.- « 

% - ■ * . • • ' t 

reafonable than to form fuch a wiih, and is 

* • .* 

SL z fure 



if ADVEflTISEMENT, 
ton t^t vi^ea (he oQaToqaoiipef of tb^* prot 
pofed iilterAtioQ are laki befiife them, tint 
geoerofity^^ ch^m^cf, for wbicbtHey ftff 

difiiagtti(bedt mvft prevent their ooatiauing 
tp afl( it ) ao4 it is paly by ^a^ing the cajGf 
a£ Britaia ftrongly,^that they aro Ukely t^^ 
fee how unreafonablc their claim is. If he 
y/ere even to conGder the matted merely aa 
^a Irjihman^, wbopply paired fpjr pnp part of 

the empire, without the leaft regard for the 

» • 

good and advantage of the whole» he would 
not wiih the ^meafpre to take place j hecaufe., 
if Britain fliould be furprifedinto it. and the 
alteration which is defired (hopld igporantly 
and inconliderately be made, he knows (ho 
muft reclaim the concelfion ^ic had made. 
He inoft ardently wilhes that fuch a mortifi- 
cation may be fparcd to Ireland, and that 
the confcquences which would refult from 
it, may be preveoted $ and it js from thif 

ft 
1 , , • ^ * 

wifh 



tifi^ Qi^laHty^\^9 ih0»ii)4. wtt^Mld'tikr inform 
m?^^9f^ wbMi if io hit power; OR dcdtsd td 
diitq tUstters which they oqght to khow^' bil 
fluxrM feci himfilf unvtnditby to bddng \4 
lliffm ; tod hefhooldthinkit diihoneft, i«th* 
fcigheft ^grcd, td enUr 6n the (bbjeQ/^khi 
out the rcfolution to treat it with the otmoft 
impartiality. If he had prejudices, they 

«9MiId pf cbably b« m favour of fVdand; and 
perhaps' their fbundation might be traced 
to the indignation be has formerly felt on 
the treatmjent of that coantry. Ho is, howr 
e»er, equally intcrefted in the welfare of 
i>oth ooufitries ; and if heepuld (bfpe^ hiiih^ 

felf of partiality to eitTier of them, he.moft 

• ... ^ ^ ^ 

affuredly wonM have avoided the fubjedl. 

His fituation in refpe^ t<? both, may and 

ought 
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ought to prievent his being prejudiced $ at 
leaii it is fuch as have (erved to ^ive him 
fomc kriowlecjge of the interells <rf* each; 
Ht can have no motive for taking part agatnft 
either: his^ defirewas to reprefcnf the real 
Aate of Ireland, as far as he could; ta 
prevent liiifi^ievQus, idle, 6r liaavailihgcla* 

nibur, and to counterad the deiigns of thofe 
virhofe obje^ is to miflead and dupe, the 
people. t 



It will give him great fatisfa^ion, if nowi 
or in future, thefe Obfervations fhould lead 

% 

to cool and difpafConate examination, and in 
the end, to the mutual advantage of Great 
Britain and Ireland* He has flated many 
fails ; he has freely pbferved upon thofe 
fads;, and he hopes what he has rerAarked 
will give rife to refledion$ more ufeful and 

important 

The 



ADVERTISEMENT. i^li 

; The Tables wiH give a more corre^ iddi 
of the date of Manufa^ures and Trade than 
could have been formed without them. A 
greater detail relative to parts of the Fiibe- 
ries, to particular Manu&£lures, and to the 

tjadeto fome couQtries» which, however, 

, . , ... 

may not at prefent be of much coniequeaoe, 
ihpuldhaye been giveQ, if iheire had^been 
more time ; but it being declared, that the 
very bufinefs, which is the principalobj^dt 
of thefeObfervajtions, is immediately to be 
difcuiTed, the informatioa^heretn contained, 
fuchas it is, if delayed, would have conpie 
too late. If there had been Icifure for the 
purpofe, the author would haye informed 
himfelf more fully on fome other points, 
and the whole of what he now offers, 

might have appeared in a. more finifhed 
ftate. 

The 



viit ADVERTISEMENT. 
- f-Thb Mthot ^^ft hit batc^ \>y in{hinghi$ 
«cettioht>ifi favour of the great points Which 
urerc the object of the Navigatum LdWtf 
may not be confoundixl with narrow re{lnt> 
tian; relative to Maikufa^ttfeft atidGoitkiberce 
in general. ,He is rather difpofdd to difconh^' 
teaaaM lad difluadc all ref(raint», except 
^fd which are ntceffaty to fupport the 
ti(b Mariilei to Aake Britain the fflaft o( 
tfomftieroe^ and to faoure to her Dottiinions 
the only return (be ean ttip for the great ct- 
peace of her for^gti (ettlements, fud&ely, 
^ monopoly of fhdr fapi^y. 



« « 



Sheffield Placb^ 
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PRESENT STATE OF IRELAND. 



Jl he extenfions given in the cotirfc of the 
laft fix years to the trade and commerce ot 
Ireland, are fo recent in the ' rccolledion of 
both kingdoms, that it would be fupCrfluous 
toftatethem in detail, notwithftanding that 
they form the ground work of the following 
Obfervations. It would be eqtially fuper- 
fluous to record, as the fequel of that detail, 
the expreffions ufed by a warm-hearted pco* 
pie, in the firft flow of their fentiments» 
under a change of circumftanceS| mofi aufpi* 

B clous. 



ft OBSERVATIONS. 

dflWy- it HMy be hoped, not only to thecn, 
but to the profperity of the whole Britifti 
empire, of which they form a confiderable 
partr Ireland had been placed by the hand 
of Providence in an advanced fituation be- 
tween the two Continents, with excellent 
harbours towards the prevailing winds, and 
witS the bleflir^ of a fcrtife foil, and tem- 
perate climate J but0}e had neverthelefs long 
laboured in an inefficient and helplefs pover- 
ty, iindit a fyHem of refiraints equally perni- 
cious, unwife, and unjuft. — ^It is natural, that 
the minds of her people fhould be elated on 
the emancipatiefi of tbeir induilry and adi- 
vity ; and perhaps a confiderable period muft 
elapfe, before they fettle fufficiently, either 
to afpertain the intrinfic value of their late 
«cquifitions> or to adopt the means of apply-* 
ing thofe acqvifitions to the beft effed : the 
bed habits of exertion are not fuddealy to 
be expeded, though they may gradually be 
formed t^ the natural progrefiion of a ireo 
comoaeroe,. and the foftering attention c£ a 
wife and fettled government 

From fuch attainments alone can refult 
that increafe of fiock and capital^ which 

will 



OBSERVATIONS. - 3 

wtli be effentially neceffary, Ijefore Ireland 
can ayail heri^if of half faier advantages. la 
the mean time, many of her people fccm 
difpofed rattier to fcek farther fpcculative and 
threoretical claims, than to cultivate the foh'd 
benefits vv^ich they adUaUy poflefs^ whilft 
others are rifquing ^nd prejadipingjthe priai*> 
cipaj ftaple of their cojuntry, by foreing its 
vweak capital into too many and hew branches. 
Thefe unfieady and extravagant attempts 
havie a tendency npt only to check trad^ 
but to provoke retaliation. 

It is now well known among commei^ci^i 
nations, that manufacture^, forced, afid fnp- 
ported by bounties and prohibitions, cannot 
Jong thrive, and are riot only a lofs to thne 
community, in proportion to theiy expience, 
but are farther pernicious, by tempting »way 
hands from the thriving manufa6(ures. By 
aiming at too many things at once, Ireland 
will fucceed in none; but by purfuing per- 
tain flapje articles that bed fuit her, (he may 
bring them to that perfection which wiij 
command the markets. A country, of the 
extent of Ireland, jcannot expecSl to prevajl 
in eyerv manufacture; (he naay trifle in many, 



4 OBSERVATIONS. 

but (he can excel at foreign markets in few j 
and thofe, under proper management, may 
be amply fof&cient, to give both employment 
and affluence to hig^/pepple. — It is the abun- 
dance of a n)anuf||€ture, and the general 
cftablifliment of it in a country, that makes 
it both cheap and good. 

Thelrifli have been reprefented as being 
lazy, and not difpoied to labour : they 
are, howevjer, of an atflive >nature, and ca- 
pable of the greateft exertions ; and of as 
good a difpofition as any nation, in the fame 
fiateof imprqvement : their Generofity, Hof- 
pitality, and Bravery, are proverbial : inteln 
iigence and zeal in whatever tfiey undertake 
will not be wanting ; but ^ it has been^^Be 
&(hion to judge of them from their out- 
cafis. The Highlanders of Scotland, in 
their ftatc of nature, are alfo faid to be 
indolent That men who have very little 
to do, ihould appear to do httle, is not 
Grange; but who thinks them indolent, 
when brought into (ituations where they 
can adl? The Highlanders, indeed, have_ 
flill lefs rcafon for indolence than the 
Iri(h i the country of the former with diffi- 
culty 
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culty can fubfift them, while the plentiful 
foil of Ireland encourages idlenefs. — ^Perhaps 
the cheapnefs of the common food, potatoes, 
may be juftly deemed a caufe of idlenefs^ and 
confequently detrimental to manufactures; a 
fmall garden of potatoes will fubfift a family. 
Few countries have become completely inr 
duftrious, till the price of provifions was 
comparatively high. In how many towns, 
even of England, where the manufadurers 
can acquire a fubfifience, without daily la- 
bour, do numbers of them confume the 
Monday and Tuefday in idlenefs? The com- 
mon people of Ireland have not had the eh- 
cooragement they might have had, if an un-i 
fortunate difference of religion had not pre- 
vailed, and if it had not been thought a qe^ 
ceffary policy, not to bring forward the raafs . 
of the people who differed from the reformed 
church, but more efpecially becaufe their 
principles were fuppofedto behoftile not on- 
ly to the eftablifhed religion, but to the efta- 
bliihed government. Lately, the Severe laws 
againft Roman c^atholics have been repealed, 
and many unneceffary reftraints removed ^ 
JReftraints which had (hamefuUy laftcd too 
long, and can only be accounted for by the 

acrimony* 
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acrimony of the times in which they were 
impoied At prefcnt, perhaps, the improver 
inent of Ireland is as rapid as any country 
ever experienced^ nor will any thing check 
it, but the weakncfi of human nature, an 
ill-founded diffatiafadion, and an extrava^ 
gant difpofition to innovation and change. 

Jealouiies.in trade between England, Scot^ 
land, and Ireland will ever occur. Such jea- 
loufics in fome refpe4is ftimulate ufeful com'^ 
petition, and in the end improve pianufac- 
tures, and promote trade. In the fermen* 
tation and prpgrefs of fuch jealoufies, appeals 
will frequently be made to the Legiilature, 
and the interference (rf^tbe Legtflature, when 
obtained, will generally prove mifchlevous 
to the great interefts of commerce, without 
giving fatisfadlion to any of the contending 
parties, in fuch inflances, however, much 
good may be done by wife and diligent Mi- 
nillers, who think it their duty to watch, 
to inquire, and fully to inform themfelves. 
Prejudices may be removed, miftakes may 
be expoted, and fometimes ufeful regulations 
mav be introduced. This remark has been 
fv^r^efted by the prcfent circumftaijces of 

Ireland; 
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' " 

Ireland : if has been already hinted, that 
ihe aims at more than fier capital can poflibly 
fupport, or in 'which fhe can poffibiy fuc- 
ceed: fome of her people have been igno- 
fantly eager in profefling an unfriendly dill 
pofition to Britifli manufadures, and perhaps 
perfuade ' themfehres, that under the term 
^ Protcdfng Duties V* 'hey can conceal 
their real meaning — the introdudlioh of 
a plan of prohibitory duties. Happily, a 
confiderable proportion of the country thinks 
differently j". atid her Parliament, after a 
full mveftigation, reje£led the meafure, by 
a great majority. Yet, many ftill retaia 
the difpofitfon to occupy themfelves, and 
diliurB bthersi with, attempts to introduce 
' the mifchievous fyftem. ' A war of pro- 

teding duties arid bounties, would an* 

' .. - » » • * 

fwcr to tfeither country ; it would be ex- 
tremely prejudicial to both; it would be 
ruinous to Ireland. The duty propofed 
would be prohibitory. If Ireland prohibits 
the ftaple iriaiiufacflure of Great Britain,mea- 
fures of a fimilar tendency would inevitably 

* Thfe duti^ f^ropofed were fo high as to be prohibi- 
tory of Britifli/^nd therefore proteding Irifli woollens. 

and 
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and (bon take place^ refpeding the ft^ple 
inanufadure of Ireland. Even by doing 
much lefs, the.^reat article of trade, on which 
Ireland depends^ her linen manufadure^ 
would be ruined; merely the placing Irifli 
linens on the fame footing as foreign, would 
almoft entirely prevent the ufe of them in 
England, and be ten times more prejudicial 
to Iretand, than her prohibition of Englifli 
woollens would be to Great Britain. Mea- 
furcs, too, might be purfued in that line, 
which would forward and affifk the intereils 
of Great Britain, in the north of Europe. 

But while prohibitory duties might bring 
real evils on Ireland, they v^ould fail of an*'- 
fwering the end intended : they encourage 
contraband trade ; and no laws could prevent 
the fmuggling of British manufadures into 
Ireland ; the near neighbburhood and great 
intercourfe give a facility, which could not 
be obviated; nor could non<^ importation 
agreements laft long. Ireland would (bon 
be tired of the impofltions of her own ma<^ 
nufadurers, who would immediately avail 
themfelves of the opportunity^ and who 
have raifed the clamour for the purpofe of 

etading 
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PROTECTING DUTIES. 9 

fexkding aii aciditional jirofit frdni the con- 

rumer* fhe would foon find fhe cannot 

■ 1. - » - « 

fupply herfelf, and that cfForts which may 
fall heavily on her in other rcfpe<9s, will 
fcrve her in lio refped, btit would gfcatly 
taife the price to her people of that cffeii-i 
ti^illy neceffiry article, cloathing, 

Thofe who etamine with a jealous eye 
the advantages refulting to Great Britain 
from her fupplying Ireland with certain ar^ 
ticks, ihould obfcrve the prodigious quan- 
tity of linen with which Ireland fupplies 
Great Britain ; th6 valile of which, in the 
year ending the 2 5 th of March, 1782, ex- 
fceeded ill thex imports into Ireland of ih6 
growth, produce, arid manufidure of Gredt 
Britiih : it amounted to 24,692,072 yards. 
Value 1,646,1381. as. 8d. Irifh money * ;bc- 

fides 

* See the table No; I. The author inadvertently 
took the year of the greateft export^ but the average of 
four years^ ending the 2$th of March, 1778, and pre- 
vious to the exports /of Ireland being hurt by her npn* 
importation agreements, (which they were) was in value 
'»4SS>99o'« 7s. 5^d. In confequence of thofe agree* 
mentsj and other circumftancei, ihe value of linen ex- 

C ports 
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fides linen yarn, to the amount of 169,126!^ 
Ids. In the fame year, all the imports into 
Ireland, of the produce and manufaciure 
of Great Britain, amounted to i, 486,3 17L 
2s. 4d. ; of which the quantity and value 
of woollens was as follows, and it happened 
to be the year of the greateft import : 

Yat-ds. £♦ s, d^ 

Old drapery, . - 362,824 - Value 253,976 o o 
New drapery, - 547,336 68,41 7 ♦ o- ' o 

322,393 o o 



And' it is farther worthy of notice, that, ii^ 
the fame year, when Ireland exported 

Yards. jf, s, <A 

To Britain - - 24,692,072 Value 1,6 46, 1 58 ^ % 
She exported to all . 

the reft of the 

world only - - 278,231 18,548 14 8^ 

And coloured linens 113,655^—— 5,984 9 « 



Total export - 25,083,958^ 

A 

port's fell. In 1781,10961,455!. The next year, 1782, 
however, as ufually happens on fuch occafions, it in- 
creafed^. and t4> the great amount above mentioned. 

Moreover 
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Moreover it may be obferved, that Ireland 
docs not grow a fufficiency of wool of a 
proper fort, if flie lliould mannfadnre the 
whole of it, to fupply her own confumption 
of w^oollens ; and that fhe could not get the 
fame articles cheaper from any other coun- 
try than from Great Britain. At the fame 
time, a great proportion of the linens which 
Great Britain takes from Ireland might be 
got cheaper from the north of Europe : and 
Ireland fhould remember, that, of all her 
exports in the fame year, viz. 1782, Bri- 
tain alone took 2,699,8251. 13s. 8§d. How 
trifling, comparatively, the remainder of 
her exports, will appear under the head of 
her general trade. 

r 

The year 1783 was not exaQly the period 
when we fhould have expeded the woollen 
manufadurers of Ireland to be moft clamo- 
rous, arid that they fhould enter upon the 
mofl violent meafures. Unprejudiced peo- 
ple, at leafl, will think that the complaints 
were ill timed 5 and the following account 
pf the exports of woollens * will prove it. It 

"* Exclufive or frize, flannels, ftockings, and mix- 
turcs of woollens, and hats 

C 2 fhould 
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ihouldbc^ remarked/ that the «y|X)rt: w^lj 
?iUowed only during a fmall part of thej 
year 5780. 

• ■ , » 

OH drapery exported froqi Ireland, yeaf 
ending the 25th of Maych, 

Yads. 

?7«o 7—7 494 

■^781 --— : 3'740 

178^ — — • 4,633 

^783 "~T 40,589 

t * 

IvTew drapery exported from Ireland, ve^r 
ending the 25 th of March, 

Yards. 

^780. — - 8,653 

1781 . ; 286,859 

1782 — ^ 33^»6o7 

1783 ^^ — z' 538»o6i 

And as a farther proof of the increafe of 

the woollen manufadure in Ireland, it ap- 

• ■" > . . ' * • "■ ' . • ' 

pears that the export of wool, woollen, and 
worfted yarn had decreafed above half The 
average export of the laft, which is the 
principal article, for feven years, ending 
the 25th of March, 1770, was 1 421890 
ftones. The average of the fame number 

. or 
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f^ ypajs, ending the ze^th of March, 1783, 
?vas ^6,679 ftones. 

It fhau}d be remarked, that at the time 
Ireland, on the opening of her ports for 
^exportation of woollens, made an effort tq 
fend the above quantity to foreign roatkets, 
flie increafed l)er imports of woollens. 
This helps tq fhew an advantage in taking 
away that unreafonable reftraint, and fhould 
convince us, that the morp Ireland exportss 
the greater her neceffity will be of import- 
ing from Bngland. Ireland was enabled to 
^ork up her wcfol in thofe articles which 
bed fuited it, and to the greateft advantage^ 
for foreign markets, inftead of employing 
it to djfadvantage, and increafed the impor- 
tation of fuch woollen articles as England 
could furniih cheaper than (he could make 
them. 

On an average of four years, from 1 763 
to 1767, Ireland imported. 

Yards. 

New drapery, - 2 8 1 ,5 5 7 
Old drapery, - 196,047 



On 
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On an average of four years^ ending the 
25th of March, 1783, Ireland imported. 

Yards. 

New drapery, - 390,095 
Old drapery, - 281,406 
But the increafe of the importation of the 
principal article, new drapery, was only 
about one-fifth of the increafed manufac- 
ture for exportation. 

Yards* 

Increafed quantity of new drapery 

imported, - - .. 108,538 

New drapery exj]orted, year ending 

the asth of Margh, 1783, - S3S9o6l 
And the export ef the latter article, the 
fame year, exceeded the import near i 20,oqo 
yards. And farther it (hould be ren^arked, 
that, in the very year when fo large a quan^ 
pty of Irifh woollens were able to meet 
Britifh at foreign market, a duty was afkecj 
on Britifh to enable Irifti woollens to meet 
them at the markets of Ireland. 

It {hould be obferved, however, that the 
manufadure of woollens was not fo much 
increafe^ as a^ppears frgm the ftated ex;port 
f^f |he four laft years : a certain proportion 

of 
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oi thdfe articles, which now appear in th^ 
exports, were fmuggled from Ireland pre- 
vious to 1778, at which time the prohibi-r 
;tion to export was taken oiFwith refped to 
the Britifli plantations in America, or the 
Weft Indies, or any Britifli fettlemcnt on 
the coaft of Africa. Before that time, 
woollens could not be mentioned in the 
Cuftom-houfe ftate of the exports of Ire- 
land ', but now that the export is opened to 
all the world, by the ads of 1780 and 178 if 
it is found that two-thirds of her woollens 
go to Portugal, to which place flie proba- 
bly fent nearly as much before. The im- 
portation, however, of moft of thofe arti- 
cles into Portugal, both then and now, w^as, 
and is, fuppofed to be prohibited by Portu- 
gal : and it fhould farther be remarked, that 
as woollens are not fubjed to duties on ex- 
port, the vanity, and other motives of mer- 
chants may have induced them to enter 
greater quantities for exportation than they 
have really fent. 

But fome of the vicHent/riends of Irelanit 
fay, we will have non-importation agree- 
ments, proteding duties, proliibitions, &c. 

If 
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If you don't take oiir lincri9, wc will not 
only refufe Britifh, but alfo foreign ahd co-i 
lonial commodities from Great Britain, inrd 
the two laft amount to near 8co,oook 
yearly *i 

It will be attfwered, that Great Britaiii 

♦ ..... 

gives to the principal manufadure of Ireland 
every advantage in every part of her domi- 
nions, and may moft reafonably exped that 
her owti prindipal manufadure fhould, in re-^ 
. turtj,haVe equalad vantages in Ireland, which 
they have ^ot. The liriens Great Britain 
take$ from Ireland are five times the value of . 

^ Some of thefe pretended friends of Ireland^ who> 
whether aQuated by an honefi and stealous ignorance^ 
• or by vrotfe nfiotives* ate likely to prove her gfeatefl 
- enemies, have been drrven^ by the aWurdity of their 
. pretenTion, into the mod contradiQory mode of feafon-^ 
. iag : for, on feme occafion^, they tfeat as a feparatei 
kingdom, not only independent, but utterly tinconnec- 
ted ; on others, they claim as a part of the empire, en4 
titled (according to an inaufpicious phrafe) to a recipro- 
city of ecjual rights. For the fake of fairnefs in argu- 
ment, it is to be wi(hed they >^ould thufe one predica- 
ment or the other. iThe attempt to blend both charac- 
ters, is not calcuUf^ to promote either candotif or per* 
. fpicaity- 

the 
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the woollens taken from Britain. Ireland 
takes nothing from her that fhe can get 
cheaper or better elfewhere, except the com. 
moditics of the Britifh Weft Indies ; and in 
return, fhe has an advantage in her fhare 
of the monopoly of the Weft India markets^ 
and file has no prctenfion to trade witK the 
plantations on any other principle. What- 
ever elfe fhe takes of colonial or foreign ar- 
ticles, is for her owA convenience 5 and be- 
fore Ireland cuts off all commercial in- 
tercourfe with Great Britain,it maybe worth 
her while to confider the proportion of the 
exports of Ireland taken by Great Britain, as 
already mentioned : it will appear that her 
exports to all other parts did not, in the fame 
year, much exceed, in value, the twentieth 
pdrt of her exports to Britain, and in that 
part arc included the exports to the Britifh 
plantations, which would be found no fmali 
part, but which would be alfo loft, as fuch 
proceedings on the part of Ireland, would 
naturally tend to interrupt all commercial 
intercourfe with the Britifh colonies and 
empire. Great Britain has found it poflible 
to exift, and to maintain, her commercial 
affluence againft the combinations and inters 

D ruptions 
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rupti'ons of many principal ma:rkets in both : 
Continents; but Ireland has not yet made* 
the experiment, how fhe could exift without 
the markets of the Britifti dominions : and 
when Ireland fhall be fo madly adyifed, nei- 
ther fleets nor armies, nor any extraordina- 
ry expence, will be ncccffary, on the part of 
Great Britain, to convince her fhe is wrong : 
hurtful it may be for a time 5 but in the end, 
and foon, Great Britain muft prevail : Ire- 
land cannot : for it does not appear where 
ihe will get what ihe want§, and that (he 
has credit with other nations to the amount 
fhe would require ; or where fhe will dif- 
pofe of what fhe has, if fhe fhould have no" 
intercourfe with Great Britain or the Britifh 
colonies. It will be found, that it is the in- 
tercourfe with the Britifb dominions that 
enabled Ireland to trade in any confiderable' 

degree. 

< 

This hoftile mode of argument is, how- 
ever, very improperly brought on by Ire- 
land. It would ill become either kingdom 
to encourage even the difcufTion of fuch 
propofitions J and the feat of empire could 
never adopt the meafutes hinted at, unlefs 

unavoidably 
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unavoidably driven to them. Under the 
prcfent enlarged and free fyftem of com- 
merce, there is demand and trade enough in 
Xhe world to occupy the utmpft induftry of 
both countries. This kind of fcrutiny then, 
fliould not take place j but if Ireland will 
•force it forwards, the inveftigation will not 
prove either beneficial or flattering to her. 
She might at leaft be fatisfied until fhe finds 
herfclf in the fituation of being able to faj 
to Britain, My ports fhall be open to all 
your majaufadures,. free of all duties, on 
condition' that your ports fhall be open to 
mine in the like manner. — Ireland is hardly 
in the fitu&tion to agree to. that propofal ; 
and the generality of Englifhnien: would 
probably, at firft objed : but there .is no- 
thiiig in it which (hould alarm them. Great 
Britain could underfcll Ireland in moft ma- 
nnfadures : fuch is the predominancy of 
fuperior Ikill, induftry, and capital, over 
low-priced labour, and comparatively very 
few taxes,^— Many would objedl to the ex- 
fcnfion of this idea to raw materials, as 
well as to manufadures ; but even the per-, 
initting Engliih wool and fullers- earth, 
charged with inland carriage, freight, com- 

D z • ^ miffiom. 
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itiiffion, &c. to go to Ireland, need not 
alarm, on the ground of giving a fuperio- 
rity to the latter *. Let it be remembered, 
that England underfels other countries even 
in the ' manufadnre of Spanifh wool. The 
wool grower in England, who fubmits 
the monopoly of his wool to the manufac- 
turers 

I 

* The Englirti wooflen manufa^urers will fay, the 
Wpoft of wool from England to Ireland mu(t greatly 
reduce the price of wool in the fatter country^ and, with 
the low prfce of labour, enable thc.Iriflt manufa^urers 
to lind'erfcf them, and of couffe will urge the fame ob**^ 
jeQioris as they do, to the export of wool to Prance. 
Po the other bawl, the wool growers of Irclafnd will op- 
pofe the teduSkm of the price, which is from 3s. to 4s, 
per ftonc higher than in England : and if is faid, until 
mutton becomes a more common food rn Ireland, and 
the price conlequently rifes, it would not anfwer ro keep 
irpthe prefent numbeV of flieep, if not encouraged by 
the high price of wool. The increafe of tiHage in that 
country, it is fuppofcd, will natiwaily decreafe the num-* 
ber of flieep, unlefs, by a mode of agriculture fuperior 
to the prefent, and 3 more general introduSion of artifi- 
cial grafles, turneps, &c. (he (hould be enabled to keep 
a greater {{ock. Yet the followfng account of the great 
fair of Ballinafloe, in Comiaught, feems to prove that the 
number af (heep was increafing in Ireland. Tillage^ 
however^ has made, comparatively^ very little progreft 
in that part of the kingdom. 

Abstract 
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turers, might receive fome relief. This, 
ho\;frever, is a nice point, and docs not re- 
quire any difcufiipn at prefent 

Abstr AC T of Wo QL fold at the different Fairs of Bat- 

■ » 

Hnafloe, from July, 1 771, ro July, 1 778, inclufitre. 



Date 

»77i. 
1772, 

>773. 

'774» 

>775» 
1776, 

1777. 
«778, 



July 



No. of Bags No. of do. 


1 


Total. 


fold. unfold. 






- M92 — 15 


— 


1507 


^ t286 — u 


— 


1297 


- 1550 -^ ^^ 


— 


1583 


— 1623 ~~ *5 


— 


164$ ' 


- 1574 — 61 





'635 


- 1857 — 64 


) 
* 


1921 


— 2004 — 70 


# 


«>74 


- »3S9 — 553 


— 


1912 



Total No. — 12745 
Yearly average 1593 



832 
104 



13577 
1697 



, N. B. The failure in 1778 arofc from the ftagnatiofi; 
of credit, and a decreafe of the demand for bay jara 
fronn England. 

Shjeep fold at thefaid Fair. 

fold. unfold. Total. 

51950 — — — — 51950 



Date 

»77i. 
1772, 

»773. 

>774. 

»77S. 
1776, 

»7;7. 
1778, 



oa. — 



53632 — 
5524a — . 
60796 — - 
63904 — 
66873 ~ 



■ 5" 
6390 

5302 

1O20 



639 

63792 — 12743 
44894 ~ 31588. 



— 53*582 

— 61682 

— 6663$. 

— 64924 

— 675ii 

— 76535 

— 76482 . 

EQtJAL 
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.EQUAL duties' 

luftead of proteding or prohibitory duties, 
whichr would not anfwcr thepurpofe of the 
promoters of them ; or an, entire rcaioval of 
all duties between thetwo countries^ for 
which, it has been^ready obferved, Ireland 
is not yet ripe ; J)erhaps to lower the Britifh 
inopei-ative duties to' the Irifti, would be the 
leaft exceptionable meafure : it would leave 
the trade nearly on its prefent footing j and 
it is the Jntereft of the Britifti manufa^ur- 
crs that the duties ihould be equalized, rather 
by lowering them here, than by raifing them 
in -Ireland. 

r 
b • • • * ^ 

' To this many of the Englifli woollen 
maniifadurers would bbjed : but if Great 
Britain iliould take off the heavy duties oii 
the importation oflrifh woollens into Britain^ 
it would not.be, pf the advantage to Ireland 
that fhe imagines, -nor a material check to 
thd Britifh manufaifturers of wot)I. On the 
part of England and Scotland, it maybe 
worth while to confider, that lowering 
hish duties to the Icate of the Irifh, while 
it will take away the arguments, and may 
^ » fupprefs 
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fupprefs the chmom^ of the difcontented 
in Ireland, caniiot hurt their own manufac- 
tures. The heavy duties on the ijnpoxtation , 
of Iri{h manufadures into- Great Britain are 
prohibitory: they are in general janneceflary;. 
and only ferve to irritate and ke^p alive pre^ 
judicc and falfe notions. For while GyeatBri^ 
tain can under fel Ireland, even in the home, 
markets of the latter, jnalmoft every manu- 
fadure, charged with land carriage in R-i-. 
tain, freight, duties on landing, and com-r 
miffion ; and notwithftanding the bonntie?, 
given by the Dublin Society, or Parliament 5 
Ireland furcly could not fell any quantity of 
manufadures at Britifh markets, or much 
more to foreign countries, than Ihe does now. 
She may, indeed, be able to export, in the 
courfe of trade, and to affort In cargoes, to 
a certain extent, fome articles which Ihc' 
cannot make cheaper than England, but ho^ 
in quantities to prejudice the latter. Per- 
haps, one of the ftrongeft dbjedions at pre- 
fcnt to opening the Britifh markets to tJ e 
Irifh manufadures, is the danger of fmug- 
gling cargoes from the Continent of Europe.' 

Ireland, it is faid, can afford fome^ broad 

fluffs, durants, fhalloons, and fhags, cheaper 

than 
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than Great Britain : her flannels are as good) 
if not the beft : her blankets are as cheap ; 

and in hair plufh and druggets, fhe can rival 
France ; but if it be true, fhe has not a fuf- 
ficiency of wool to carry thofe mannfadures 
to any great extent. The very price of that 
article^ which is generally. 3s. or 4s. at leaft 
per ftone of 16 pounds higher than in Eng- 
hnd, as already mentioned, muft prevent 
her J for it was the low price of labour 
alone which enabled Ireland to fend wool* 
len or worftcd yarn to Britain *» 

It is, therefore, really the fuperior qua* 
lity and cheapnefs of Britiih manufadure^ 
that prevents import from Ireland. Mr, 
Arthur Young has inquired, why give in 
linen what you deny in , other fabrics ? Irilh 
linen has all the advantages of a freedom 
from a great variety of excifes, which the 
manufadurersof Endifh linen labourunder, 
and yet the Englifli manufadure, fo bur- 
thenedj thrives, from there being a difference 
in the fabrics, and as great a difference would 
be in Dther fabrics. The fixed trade,^ capital, 

"^ It appears from the Tabic, No. I, that the quantity 
of wool ibe fent wa$ trifiin^. 

and 
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m 
ff 

and Ocill of England, at prefent at leaft, bid 
defiance to the no excifes of Ireland. If Ire*- 
land cannot meet Englifh manufadures in 
her own markets, notwithftanding her ad- 
vantages at home, how can fhe meet Eng- 
land to any great extent at foreign markets/ 
without thofe advantages. New fabrics re- 
quire new capitals, new eftablifhmeats, and 
new exertions. 



Taking the year of the greateft export of 
woollens from Ireland, viz. 1783, we find, 
the quantity of wool, woollen, and worfted 
yarn^i^l^rted, greatly decreafed, and that 
the whole quantity of wool exported, 
was -* - 2o63ftoncs, lolbs. 

and the whole quantity 
of woollen yarn, - 440 flones. 
worfted yarn, - 66677 ftones. 
It is clear, that even if thefe quantities had 
been of thi fort of wool fit for making the 
woollens that Ireland irhports, it would not 
have been fufficieiit j for, in the fame year 
flie imported hear- 800,000 yards, viz. 

s Yards. 

Newdrape$i - . .420,415^ 
. . Old drapery, - 37i»87i 

E aad 
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and until Iceland becomeB a country of flicp* 
herds, and prefers fhecp-walks to tillage^ 
and depopulation to population, fhe cannot 
import njuch lefs* She has grown rich, and 
more populous ; her demand for woollens 
has increafed^ and is likely to increafe much 
more : Great Britain, therefore, has little to 
apprehend; but theconfumer in Ireland mufl 
pay whatever additional expence is thrown 
on woollens imported; he muft pay the ex- 
traordinary expence .offmuggling, or what- 
ever duty may he laid. 

r 

. Equal duties muft be low ; if high, thf j - 
would be proteding or prohibitory duties 
againft England. It is obvious, that whatever 
they are, they muft fall on tlie confumer in 
Ireland, who muft have thefe articles in 

fome fhapfe^ 

■ 

As to the fyftem of no duties in either 
country, if that (hould be propofed, Ireland 
will dread the extindion of fome of her 
prefent manufactures of woollen. She will 
recoUedl. the effed of the Methuen treaty 
with Portugal, by .which Britifh woollens 
were introduced, andthePortuguefe manu- 
' " fadures 
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fadurcs of wool, which had been cftablifhed 
above twenty years before, were crufhed j 
for although that treaty, oh the face of -it, 
appears fimple, and the principles of it not 
reciprocal*, its objedl was as now ftated ; it 
was underftood fo at the time, and it fuc- 
ceeded. The condud, however, of Portugal 
was not impolitic. It was not poffible for 
her to carry her woollen manufadwre to any 
great extent, or nearly to fupply her people 
and colonies. She got a great advantage, as 
to her wines, by the treaty ; and her people 
were fupplied cheaper with the neceflary 
article, woollens. 

Ireland, perhaps had better be content to 
remain as (he is : her duties on her imports, 
which are 5 per cent, on the cuftom rate, 
and 5 per cent, more on the rate for import 
excife, give advantage to her own manu- 
factures. Her import dutiescohfift of cuf- 
toms payable. like the Britifh, and alfo bf an' 



* Britifli woollens were not to be admitted on better 
terms than thofc of other countries, although the wines 
of Portugal were to pay in England lower duties than any' 
other wines. 

E 2 excife, 
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» 

eiccife, called import excife, which is bon^ 
dable until the goods are taken out for con- 
fumptioh, when it is to be paid, and has 
therefore got the name of excife. Draperies^ 
however, from Britain, do not pay the im- 
port excife, only, the cuftom. 

The manufadurcs of wool certainly have 
increafed, and are increafing; under their 
prefentcircumftances ; and a fufficient quan- 
tity is manufaduredjto fhew that extraordi- 
nary meafures are not ncceffary. The cla- 
mour on this fubjed has been nearly confined 
to Dublin, the moft improper place for the 
manufaQurc, and where it is much to be 
wiflicd it may not flourifli; where a difpo- 
fition has appeared rather to. riot and infult 
the Legiflature, than to cultivate, with in* 
duftry, the benefits of an enlarged and free 
commerce. The feat of expence and liceoi- 
tioufnefs is not a fit place* for the principal 
branch of the woollen mauufa£lure, or for 
any otjier, except flight fabrics, which de- 
pend upon changable fafliion, and mull be 
under the eye of the fliopkeeper. 



A good 
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A -good deal has been already fai d, rela- 
tive to woollens, which applies to the 
general requifition from Ireland, that the 
manufactures of both countries iball be li- 
able to equal duties, on import into each 
other. The Britifh duties, when compared 
with the Irifh, will not, by any means, give 

. to an indifferent perfontheimpreffion offair- 
nefs and equality, or even of utility \ they 
have, however^ in truth, little or no effect, 
except to caufe uneafinefs, to irritate, and 

^ feemingly to juftify the idea of protecting 
duties. Whilft fimilar Britifli commodities 
command the markets of Ireland, from their 
fuperior quality and cheapnefs, though 
charged with the Irifh duties, what chance 
of fale have the fame articles of Irifh ma- 
nufadure atBritifh markets, even without a 
duty? An alteration,therefore,would benefit 
Ireland, or prejudice Britain,much lefs than 
is imagined. This argument, perhaps, it 
will be faid, may anfwer for the year 1 785, 
but .may not apply to the probable future 
ftate of manufadures in Ireland, in 1800 — 
that the progrefsof manufadures inthe two 
countries, one of which pays taxes, to thi; 
amount of fourteen millions, and the other 

of 
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of one million only, little or no parf of 
which, can be faid to fall on manufa^ures, 
is not likeli^ to keep an equal pace. To 
which it may be replied, that the price of 
labour, and expences of all kinds, will un- 
doubtedly increafe with the increafe of ma- 
nufa^res in Ireland ; that one million of 
taxes is lefs difpropQrtionate to the wealth 
of that country, than may appear to thofc 
who have not examined their comparative 
riches, and that if Great Britain makes n6 
improper facrifices, (he will maintain her 
prcfcnt fuperiority. It merits, therefore, 
the confideration of the Britifli manu- 
faSurers, whether the fale of their goods 
will not be much more hurt by the dif- 
fatisfa<9ion of Ireland, and non-importa- 
tion agreements, (although the latter will 
not be cffeilual or lafting) than by a 
tedudlion of the duties on the import of 
Irifh manufadJures. The duty on woollen?, 
imported into Britain from Ireland, amount 
to a prohibition. At the fame time Ireland 
has laid duties equal to a prohibition in fa- 
vour of England, on draperies from all pther 
countries ; they are alfo in favour of her 
own woollen manufa^ure. 

Schedule 
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ScHEDULEofDuTiEson the vinder-njen- 
tioned Articles in both Countries. 

Import Dutie* ^ Import Duties 

pay<il>le in p«yablc m 

» • - • 

^j, C All woollens or old draper]^, P*' V o o S4g 

rStufFs of all kinds, rtadc Hr rtixed 1 
^ S *"i§< with wool, or new drapery, > o o lij 
(^ per yard, — — — J 

f Cotton and line^ manufaduresi 7 

29 15 10 < and cotton mixtd, for every > 9 18 5^V 

C *o^'« value, on oath, ..— J 

v.^ f Linen cloth, printed, for every 7 ' o' - s 

^»^'^ { tool, value, 0^1 oath, - ; 9 «8 S^i 

^^ C Leather manufactures, for every V a . ft ^ « 

6?,'°'<» { .001. value, on oath, - } ^ «» SiV 

o 3 I lil C Checks, the piece not above 10 

3$ '5 o 

5 6 9il Sugar, refined, per cwt. — — ' »$ ''"il 
4 i» i4J Starch, per c#t. --• -^ o 6 5i§ 



r Checks, the piece not above 10^ 

< y«rds, befides in Britain, fbr > o I 3?^ 

(^ every lool. value, on oaxh, J 



1 

Many other inftiances might be added, not 
lefs remarkable : and Ireland does not a lit- 
tle complain of want of reciprocity on the 
fubjeds <5f malt, beer, &c. 

Average 
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Average of three years, ending Chriftma« 
1777, of the duties arifing on all goods and 
merchandize exported from England into 
Ireland : 

£* s. d, ' 
Britifh goods, - 9136 16 8i 

Foreign go(Sds, - 7^9 18 ji 

Average of the fame years of the duties 
arifing on all goods, 6cc. importe^d from Ire- 
land into England, - £^ 6490. 11. it: 

Average of three years, ending the 5th 
of January, i77iS, of the duties arifing on 
all goods, &c. exported from Scotland into 
Ireland, - - - iC- 602 o 7^ 

Average of the fame years of the duties 
arifing on all gopds, &c. imported from 
Ireland into Scotland, - iC- 585 13 r 
It may he obferved, that the larger fum is 
received in that country,' where the markets 
in general are open to the other upon low 
duties, and that the balance of the general 
interchange is in favour of Ireland. 

m 

BOUNTIES. 
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BOUNTIES. 

» « 

. As to bounties, Ireland complains of that 
given by Great Britain on the export of fail 
cloth to Ireland; (he finds it extremely 
hurtful to her fabric, and complains with 
double force, as it is a branch of her linen 
manufadure. She will be juftifiable in coun- 
terading, by duties or regulations, all boun- 
ties given on export to Ireland, where (he 
has (imilar manufadures: but the Britilh 
adit adds to the bounty now given, as much 
more as at any time Ireland (hall impofe as a 
duty on the import of Briti(h fail doth into 
Ireland. The mode of conteft inay become 
ridiculous. 



DRAWBACKS. 

As to drawbacks, it is dcfired that Great 
Britain (hall allow a full drav^rback on all 
conimodities (he exports to Ireland, on the 
principle, that the country which confumes 
the article, fhould have the ufc of the revenue 
raifed upon it Refined fugar and hops are 

F put 
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put on that footing. It is not unreafonablc, 
and it ts encouraging to trade. It (hould 
always be remembered, that whatever part 
of a duty is not drawn back, is a tax on the 
carrying trade. 



NAVIGATION ACT, 

Colonial and Foreign Commodities, &f, 

f 

Exclulive of the ieveral difficulties rc^ 
Ipedting the interchaiige of native commo- 
dities and manufa^ures, neW pretenlions are 
brought forward, relative to the commerce 
refulting from the intercourfe, which has 
been opened to Ireland, with the Britifh Co- 
lonies, Plantations, and Settlements, and 
alfo relative to the interchange of Adatic, 
African, and American produce. Irjcland 
defireis that the conflrudion of the na« 
vigation laws, may be altered, fo as to 
admit Colonial and foreign commodities 
from her warehoufes into Great Britain, in 
like manner as they pafs from thence into 
Ireland. 

The 
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The obje£tk)Q8 to this, on the part of the 
people of Great Britain, are numerous and 
flfong. It is iaid, that the advantage in 
queflion is the only one (he has refer ved to 
htrfclf, as head of the empire, for the yall 
expence of fupporting foreign connedjions, 
eilablifhipg, maintaining, and proteding co^ 
lonies, which' abne belong to her; that 
when (be gave the participation of all other 
advantages, ^c refcrved this alone j which 
if (he yields, there are few other points in 
which the navigation laws will be of fervice 
to her, relatively to Ireland. It i$ the only 
commercial part of them that is of confer 
^quence;, it is the (ingle privilege^ which 
leaves any gleam of hope to Great Britaio^ 
th^t (he (hall weather theconfequences of thp 
war, to which Ireland contributes nothing. 
In fad, the very operation in qiieftion of thjp 
navigation laws, is the only barrier I'emain- 
ing againft the migration of her raanufac* 
turers and merchants. The prcambje of her 
navigation and other laws, give the re^fons, 
for confining Colonial and foreign trade, viz. 
** Not only for the fake of employing ;^nd 
♦* increafing Eqgli(h (hipping and feamen, 
*^ and fecuring a vent for woollen and other 

F 2 **manu- 
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** manufadiures ; but alfo 10 make this king- 
dom a ftaple of the commodities of thofe 
plantations, as well as oiF the commodities 
** of other countries for the fupplying them j 
" (it being the ufage of other nations to 
" keep their plantation trade to them fe! yes) 
** and farther, if Colonial commodities 
" fhould be taken from any part but the 
" plantations, that the trade of them would 
** thereby in a great meafu re be diverted 
^* from hence, and carried elfe where 5 His 
" Majefly's cuftoms and other revenues 
*^ much leltened, the fair trader prejudiced, 
" and this kingdom not continue a ftaple 
** of plantation commodities, nor that vent 
*' for the future of the vidual and other 
" native commodities of this kingdom/'— 
Such was the declared principle of the navi- 
gation ad *, and fuch certainly was the prin- 
ciple of thofe ads f which paffed explana- 
tory of it ; and the ad which repeals fo much 
of the navigation laws, as prevented a dired 

♦ 1 2th Charles II. 

T . . . ■ 

t r5th Cha;-les II. and the i%i and 23d CharlesII. 
confirms the intention of the 15th, to prohibit impor- 
tation of, &c. from Ireland, and reftrain it to Britain, 

intercourfe 
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intercourfe between Irelandi and, the Britifh 
plantations, does not repeal the 1 2th Geo. III. 
chap. 55. * which prohibits the import from 
Ireland into Britain, of rum, fugar, coffee, 
and other American and Aiiatic goods : nor 
can it be faid, that it appears from the aft, 
which extended the trade of Ireland, to have 
been the intention of the Legiflature to make 
any alteration in that refped. The cuftom- 
houfe pradlice has continued the fame fincc, 
as it was before the pafJing the ad, and during 
upwards of a century, viz. not to admit the 
articles in queftion from Ireland. Nor can 
it be objeded as inequitable, that Britain de- 
clines tQ take from Ireland commodities 
if, ■ - > • 

which that country takes from her. Ireland 
takes them from the mother country of the 
colonies 5 and, ftridly confidering the mat- 
ter, (he has no rightful claim to get them 

» 

* Although this a<ft waspafled to bind both countries, 
and thofe parts which purport to have an internal ope- 
ration in the levying of forfeitures or penalties, or are 
directory to the officers of the Irifli revenue, may noVir 
be confidered as a dead letter; yet, the fpirit and in- 
tention of this aft is clear, and that part which was 
intended to bind Britain, and which prohibits impor- 
tation of the produce of Afia, Africa, and America, 

from Ireland, is ftill in force. 

} 
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in any other way from any colonies, except 
through the indulgence of the mother coun* 
try of thofc clonics. Ireland takes little 
from Britain of any kin4 that fhe can get 
cheaper elfewhere ; (he takes as it fuits her, 
amd (he cannot objed to Britain the price (he 
p^ys for Weft-India commodities, or the 
giving the monopoly of her markets to the 
j>roduce of the Britifh plantations, as in re- 
turn (he has her (hare of the monopoly of 
their markets* It would be an extreme folly 
in Great Britain to niaintain Cettlements at 
an jmmcnfe expence of publk) w^ney, and 
to confine herfelf to the purchafe of their 
produce at an unre^fonable pricci a^^ to the 
private detriment of individual confumers, 
and then to put it in the power of another 
country to purchafe, with the manufadures 
of that country, the produce pf fuch fettle- 
ments, and to retail them afterwards in the 
Britifh market. The mifchiefs conneded 
with that point alone are too. obvious to- 
be infifted on. It is farther to be obfcrved, 
that trade is of Co c^QUiQ^t^ a nature, that it is 
almoftimpoffible tocoDJedure,how reftraints 
cither laid on, or taken off, will opera te-^- 
that it is prudent to apprehend every evil, of 

which 
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which there is any probability, however 
diftant-^to fear the efFedl of a conceffion, the 
whole eitcint of which it is at leaft difficult' 
to forefee— and that it is uririeceffary to rilk 
the confequetites of thfc tricafure in iquefiiaa. 
The rhaihtainers of thefe ^objedions will add^ 
that Great Britain was greatly benefited by 
being the depot of American, Afiatic, and 
African produce • and Ihe has reafon to ex- 
pc6t, that Ihe will ftill be foih a very confide- 
rable degree. The mere mercantile gain is 
an inconfidefabie obj^dl, when compared 
with thfc varioas advantages of the exchange 
of t:omm*odities ; with the value And quan<- 
tity of induftry, which the above fyftcmoi^ 
trade diffdfes throughout the community; 
with the errtployment given to an incredible 
number of people ; with the varioas expfences 
incurred from the time of the arrival, untit 
the re-exportation of the comniodities, in 
landing, ftoring, afforting, re-packing, por- 
terage, re-(hippihg, 6fc. j but above all, the 
incrcafe of (hipping, and of feamcn,- The 
Value of trade is beft afcertained by the quan- 
tity of employment and maintenance given' 
to the induftrious part of the community. 
In fhort, it would be entering into a wide 

field. 
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field, to enumerate the various advantages 
which ceptered in this country, in confe- 
quence of the trade in queftion j befides the 
great objedl of freight, which is juft as much 
a part of commerce as import and export. 
It cannot, therefore, be expedled, that Great 
Britain fhould create and eAablifh a dangerous 
competition for objeds of fuch effeptial im- 
portance to her ;^ and in a country, which 
has peculiar advantages, from' fituation and 
other circumflances, which fhe herfelf has not. 
It is highly proper, that Great Britain fhould 
encourage the manufadures and other trade 
of Ireland : but there is great difference be- 
tween fuch condud and changing her whole 
commercial and colonial fyflem; encou- 
raging the migration of men, capitals, and 
tride, with their mercantile knowledge, their 
fteadincfs of exertion, their induflry, and 
talents for commerce, to produce an unequal 
competition againfl herfelf. Ireland hasher 
advantages — let her enjoy them : Great Bri- 
tain will readily adopt and promote any mea-^ 
fure, by which fhe can benefit Ireland, with- 
out materially injuring herfelf: but fhe cannot 
reafonably be expeded tQ embrace meafures 
tending to divert the colonial trade^and to ti^ar 

from 
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from her own merchants, and from her own 
people, all the beneficial fecnrity of an impor- 
tant branch of trade, which fo peculiarly 
belongs to her 5 of which only fhe has made 
any refer ve or exception ; and on which her 
continuing to be the ftaple for colonial and 
foreign articles depends, and alfo her naval 
ftrength, her population, revenue, and pub- 
lie credit : — She has entirely relaxed all na- 
vigation and colonial principles in favour of 
Ireland, except the point in queftion. She 
communicated every other advantage of im- 
port arid export of colonial articles to the 
fifter kingdom ; but wifely abftained from 
giving the power of importing them from 
Ireland into her own market. She has 
given to Ireland the liberty of fupplying 
herfclf, and any part of the world that 
will admit Iriih vefTels, with the produce of 
the Britilh colonies y and it is furely very 
unreafonable that fhe fliould not be allowed 
the exclufive right of fupplying herfelf with 
her own colonial produce. She cannot, 
therefore, without being regardlefs of her 
efTential intereftsj promote Hill farther the 
export of colonial articles from Ireland, and 
encourage the Iri(h, or ratlier, the Britifli 

G merchants, 
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merchants, who would gradually remove 
their capitals, to fpeculate largely to her dif- 
advantage : and unlefs Great Britain Ihotild 
yield the advantage in queftion, and thereby 
furniih a new and near market, it will no^ 
anfwer to Ireland to fpeculate confiderably 
in articles for which flie has not ready and 
certain cuftomers. She will fe^r a fuper- 
fluity ; and infte^d of being a dangerous 
competitor with Great Britain in the trade 
in* queftion, ihe will not very fpeedily im- 
port a fufEciency even for her own demand 
and confumption. If Ireland could become 
the entrepot, in a confiderable degree, for 
Europe, which would naturally happen, if 
allowed for Great Britain, fhe would get 
poffeffion of thpfe articles, and thofe advan- 
tages, which would fupply capital: — She 
would have the capitals ^nd credit of other 
countries to furpafs the mother cou ntry ; 
and as there would be then no difficulty in 
importing into this country from Ireland, 
whenever the market fuited, the merchants 
of Britain would be encouraged to avail 
themfelves of the peculiar lituation of Ire-^ 
land, to carry on the whole of their re-ex^ 
port trade through that country,' and th^y 

would 
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Ivould find means of fupplying three fourths, 
perhaps, of their cargoes from thence. 
They would fix houfes in Ireland, tranfmit 
capitals, and by degrees, migrate thither 
themfelves. The tobacco trade would in* 
evitably fettle in Ireland. The towns that 
have the re-export trade in Great Britain 
will loudly complain ? and Glafgow, Liver-* 
pool, Briftol, &c. will forefee and feel the 
approaching lofs of their prefent local and 
other advantages. Such are the fpecula- 
tions of Ireland in forming the prefent re-* 
quifitions ! Her objed is to become the mart 
in Europe fdr the trade of America, for 
.which ihe Is fo well fuited by her wefterii 
fituation, immediately open to the ocean, 
and accelfible almoft with every wind j her 
veffels often croffing the Atlantic in a ihorter 
time than the ihipping of London require ' 
to- clear the Channel. In addition, her fhips 
can be vidualled infinitely cheaper; ^nd 
every neceflary of life being low, as well as 
public taxes, the general charge of condudl- 
ing trade will be proportionably lefs. In 
confidering this matter, we fhould look for- 
ward tathe period when Ireland fhall have. 

G 2 attained 
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attamed aipiucB more fignificant commercial 
fituation than her prefent, and be able to 
trade on as good a footing to the wcftern 
world afe England. She would, from her 
fltuation and advantages, fupply Great Bri- 
tain with American produce — The gain of 
Ireland, by fuch a meafure, can refult only 
from the lofs of Great Britain. 

. Some farther obfervations, perhaps, are 
worthy the attention of the Britifh mer- 
chant, the colonial proprietor, and the often - 
lible fervants of the Crown. The two fir ft 
claffes, as refpeding themfelves ; the latter, 
as having, a reference to the Public. The 
vaft fums that are due from the Colonies to 
the merchants of Great Britain, furely 
fhould be confidered. That this extenuve 
credit was given on the ftrength^ of laws 
now fubfifting, and which have hitherto 
been deemed as part of the colonial confti- 
tutioh. — That any material deviation may 
deftroy that confidence which their imme- 
diate and exclufive connedion with this 
country has infpired, the bafis on which 
their credit has hitherto been built, and 

the 
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» 

thebeft fecurity to this country ^r the pay- 
ment of their debts. 

The planters, or colonial proprietors, 
ihonld alfo be induced to refled on the 
confequences of any innovation, ihoiild it 
appear, that, as Ireland may import many of 
the articles which are produced in our colo- 
nies from other countries, fome of thofe ar- 
ticles may, through that medium, be clan- 
deftinely introduced into Great Britain, and 
thereby deprive them of the very great ad- 
vantage they novsr derive from the exclufivc 
fupply of this country. Befides, it may be 
fuggefted, that if any regulations take place, 
which tend to leffen the fecurity of the cre- 
ditor, that the merchants of Britain will im- 
mediately call in their debts, and in future 
refufe lending fuch fums as they have here- 
tofore done; which is fo eflential to the 
welfare and profperity of the colonies, that 
it is the event which, of all others, they 
ought moft to dread. So far the intereft of 
individuals, or rather of fome particular hoo- 
dies of men may be afFeded, fliould the 
., import of colonial and foreign articles be 
allowed into England from Ireland. 

In 
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In the important article of Revenue, great 
confequences alfo are to be expeded > which, 
though interefting to every perlbn, applies 
more immediately to thofe fervants of the 
Crown who have thediredioil of the public 
treafure, andwhofe duty it is to find equi- 
table and adequate fuppliesfor the exigencies 
of the State. Thefe official fervants of the 
public fhould reflect ferioufly on the confe- 
quences which may accrue from theenormous 
frauds that may be introduced by this means 
to the detriment of fo interefling a branch of 
national refource, as the import duties on 
tobacco, wines, rum, and many other ar- 
ticles. Notwithftanding all the regulations 
and reftridions which can be devifcd, it may 
in a great meafure counteraiS thofe ufeful 
and beneficial arrangements, which have 
lately been made for the prevention of fmug- 
gling ; ^ and which, we are told from the 
highefl authority, have fucceeded fo well. 
Should fuch an alteration take place, it will 
hold out every encouragement for the revival 
of that baneful and deflrudive mode of 
traffic. As the duties on the importation of 
moft articles are much higher in England than 
in Ireland, it will induce the fraudulent trader 

to 
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to run the rifque of introdiicing them into 
this country, more particularly, as the 
proximity of the two iflands, and the num- 
ber of ports conftantly operi to them, will 
afford every convenience they can wilh, 
either as to forming depofits for their goods, 
or the readieft means of brin^ins; them over 
hither* 

One other circumftance it may likewife be 
neceffary to mention, as being more favou- 
rable to the fmugglers than any thing they 
have ever yet ejfperienced, namely, the Se- 
curity they w^ill derive from an exemption 
from feizxire, unlefs they happen to be taken 
in the ad of landing their good§ j which is, 
not very probable, on fo wnde and extenlivc 
a coaft : for in that cafe, their veffels will be 
permitted, in the ports of Ireland, to clear 
out for Great Britain, with thofe articles on 
board -, and of courfe, being admiflible here, 
they will be exempt from feizure on their 
whole paffage, as well as on their approach- 
ing the coaft, even in the Thames, protected 
by clearances ; and fhould they be fo clofely 
watched at any time as not to have an oppor- 
tunity of lan4ing their goods clandeftinely, 

9X\ 
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or, in the event of bad weather, being 
obliged to feek the Ihelter of fome Britifti 
harbour ; in either of thefe cafes they will 
remain fecure, and can always fave their 
veffels and cargoes by bringing them to an 
entry, and paying the duty on thofe parti- 
cular goods, fb that, in the event moft un- 
favourable to them, they will be on a par 
with the fair trader. 

The conftrudion of the Navigation laws 
now contended for, is, pdrhaps, the only 
point in which the inter efts of the two 
countries feem feparate and diftind ; and if 
Ireland did not exped great benefit, fhe 
would not fo ftrenuoufly urge the claim j 
but this given up, England could not pre- 
tend to a competition with her in time to 
come. The matter in queftion indeed feems 
fo felf evident, that no man of the leaft 
commercial knowledge, who has talents or 
abilities to form an accurate idea on the fub- 
jed, can hefitate in declaring the meafure a 
flow, perhaps, but certain poifon, to the 
commerce, manufadures, and population of 
Great Britain. In fhort, it is not the bufi- 
nefs pf Great Britain to encourage the mi- 
gration 
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jgration of her merchants and peopl? to fitu- 
ations of greater convenience, where all the 
articles of .trade and manufadures are fo 
comdietdy unburdened. England in half a 
century would .find herfelf more hurt than 
fhe has been by all her debts and all her 

taxes. 

■ ' " ' . , ' ■ 

The advantage inqueftion, is neceffary to 
countejrbalance the advantages oi Ireland, 
and preferve an equality with her. The 
burdens of the country, and, above all, the 
taxes on the inland and .foreign commerce, 
fufficiently counterbalance all local ad van- 
tages which ariie from the habits, and 
, the manners of Great JBri tain. It is efien- 
tial, that the capitals and trade of the em- 
pire Jfhould not center in that part which 
does not contribute to the expences of it. 
The point in queftion would give to Ire- 
land all the advantages of an union, without 
her talking upon her, any of thp difadyan- 
tages. Irelanddoes not at prefent difpute in 
which of the countries the /eat of empire 
fhall be; but that queftion would be as rea- 

fonable, and not of more cpiifequence than 
the prefent. The affectation of faying that 

• H it 
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it is a point of no confequence, but that it 
will quiet Ireland, can onljr mlflead the moft 
ignorant oy the niqft thoughtlefs. We do 
not in general obferve, that malecontents, 
or people diffatisfied.with or without reafofi, 
areapt to be quieted by unfubftantkl fevours. 
Ireland, indeed, has not been fatisfied with 
great conccflions. But if it were ir\ truth 
a point of no confequence, thofe who urge 

' it, are endeavouring to deceive the people 
of Ireland, and to prevail upon Great Bri- 
tain to be acceflary to the deceit. If it 

' were in truth an unfubftantial fkvour, 

' thofe who ftate it as fuch will chearfally 
receive the refufal of it- It fhduld not 
even be admitted, that the point remains to 

' be fettled — It is fettled — It is a fixed prin^ 

ciple, the moft neceffary to fupport Britainr-- 

It is the foundation on which her profperity 
' depends. 

Befides thefe general objedions. Great 
Britain has another of no fmall confequence. 
In the American and Weft-India- trade, the 

great difficulty has been, and Will be, to 
obtain payment for merchandize. The 
principal mode of payment has been, and 
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fnuft be, by the produce of America and the. 
Ifla-nds. If that produce Ihould be admit-' 
ted into this country through Ireland, much 
of it will go there in payment for provifions, 
of feveral kinds, linen, woollens, and vari-* 
ous articles of manufadures and clothing. 
By fo much as Ireland fhall take of that pro^ 
duce to re-ejtport into this country or elfe- 
where, to that amoupt will England lofe 
of the befi^ and, in Ibme cafes, only mode 
of payinent from America and the Iflaiids ; 
and irciand, iiiftead of payiiig England as 
heretofore. Will fend thofe very articles to 
her, by which alone fhe could expedl to be 
paid by America for merchandize feiit there* 
Others objedions to the expedations of Ire- 
land in this point Will arife in multitudes j 
thofe are glaring and obvioUs. The depre- 
ciatiofl of landed eftates, afld the ruin of 
ftockholders> and of public credit,, would 
be among the certain and inevitable con- 
fequences of ftich a conceilion ; ahd how- 
ever ftfong the declaration may appear^ 
it is demonftrabley that aii abfoltlte and 
entire feparation of the two Oguntries would 
be lefs pernicious to the interefts of Britain. 
If thefeobjedions appeared even lefs folid, 

H 2 if 
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if they were but doubtful, or poflibly ia 
ibme degree founded on prejudice or jea- 
loufy, ftill any Minifter would be hardy 
indeed, who /hould overlook .them. On 
the other hand, it will be falfe patriotifitt 
to difquiet the two countries oil a pointt 
which one is not likely to yield, which 
the other has no rightful claim to prefs oir 
infift on ; which is not neceffary to her, 
haying already more ways of employing her 
capitals and people, and of growing rich, 
than fhe or any country now, or ever ii 
likely to avail itfelf of ; confidering at the 
fame time, that great concelfions have al- 
ready been, made, and that othcrs^ are ftilf 
afked which are more reafonable, and more 
likely to be obtained, and not fo prejudicial 
to Great Britain. 

It is obvious, that the claim in queftion 
equally relates to Eaft India: goods y and 1 1 
has been faid in the Parliament of Ireland, 
that as (he gives a monopoly of her confump- 
tion to the Eaft-India Company, and takes 
from her in value to the amount of 350,000!. 
yearly, which is more than any other coun- 
try, except Great Britain, fhe ihould be fup- 

plied 
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pKed irithe famerriahnfef, ancl have' eq[T!iaf iil- 
vahtages. The Ihdiaihen lliotild have liBerW 
to larid their caVgoes inTrefarid ; the Compa- 
liy fhould have t^arehoufes, and attend their 
cuftomers there. The India goods impofteiT 
into Ireland, fliould be warehoufed withdiif 
duty, with a power of^ exporting to Britiiri; 
a fixed number of outward-bound Iftdiamen' 
fliould vifit Ireland,, and there take thtir 
out cargoe, aftd fuch manufadures for which 

there is a demand in Alia; &cJ &c. &c, 

\ ' ' ' . - ^ 

The anfwer is, that Ireland has no bettier 
claims on the India Company, than flie has 
on ariy.othcr company of rn6rpharits iri Lon- 
don ^ that fhe has Baft^Iiidi^ cornmbdifses si^ 
cheap; or cheaper, frdiii theCdftrpatiy, tharf 
fhe couid have them from afty dther quitter^- 
She has no better claim t6 be waited on, tiiSt 
her mahufadures taken from her door, tHan 
Edinburgh, Grlafgow, Liverpool, Brifto!^ 
Qjiebec, Halifax, &c- Tbe^reniains of our 
Norman dominions have an equal right to thfc 
fame advantages ; and Jerie^ atid Gucrnfcy 
may equally claim to be waited oh^ and to 
fee India fliips in their ports. The charge* 
of the tranfport of India goods to the diftant 

parts 
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parts of this kindom, are fullf as great z^ 
to the ports of Ireland ; and the confumcrs 
in thofe diftant parts pay heavy duties on 
thefe very articles, which go towards the 
expencesof the empire, corifequently towards 
the ezpence of maintaining the India trade^ 
to which Ireland coptributes nothing ; for 
whatever duties are paid by the confumers 
in Ireland, go to the revjenue of that country. 

iBefides the above, the objed ions to this 
claim are generally the fame as to the 
other, for admiffion of colonial or foreign 
produce from Ireland : they are not the olv 
jedions of the Company of Merchants 
trading to the Eaft Indies, but the objec- 
tions of the p)€ople of Great Britain.— ►•The 
xeftraints are as much agaioll the Com- 
pany as againfi Ireland; the Company might 
\idual her (hips cheaper there, and might 
have feveral advantages, by a dired inter- 
courfe between her fai^ories^and Ireland j but 
it would be inconfiftpnt with the intereft of 
England, and nearly in the fame maner as 
already fhewn on the fubjed of the other 
claims ' 



» I 
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The Great jR^f/]^r^rtf/ Commercial arrange^ 
ment between Britain andlreland; of which 
we have heard fo much, confifts, as we hare 
reafon to believe, of all, or moft, of thefe ex* 
pe(£lations on the part of Ireland : how the 
reciprocity is likely to. arife, does not ap- 
pear i or indeed how it is in her power to 
make an adequate return 5 bnt the Anjerican 
treaty, although not quite fo ftrong a cafe ^s 
this may prove, is" the precedent on which 
to found pretenfions. At leaft, , thefe are 
the difficulties ;»— the fooner they are deter- * 
mined the better. Great Britain has to la- 
ment at this day, that fp many great points 
have been conceded, without having this 
material one properly arr^ngcfi; which, 
undoubtedly, in the years .1780 and 178^2, 
fhe might have fettled in her own way. 
We have now only to hope, that minifters 
will have the wifdom to determine this, and 
€very other point, firmly and decidedly ; fo 
that Ireland may fettle to induftry, and that 
no commercial queftion may be again per- 
mitted to arife betifs^een the countries. 
Without fuch refolution, any difcuffion,pf 
the fubjed would be folly. The whole 
feems ultimately tp reft on the expediency. 

The 



